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LINES, , . 
In Remembrance of Thecnton AP Bull. . ; 
BY WILLIAM PITT. PALMER. Y. 











“Nor one so gifted left this world ofsin, ‘ 
More like the being thi , entered 4 ae ’ 


Whom the gods love die young ; “they Wo hotife, A) 


As fondly mindful of the thorns broa 

O’er all the fairest vistas of a world 

Whose brightness is temptation, whose reward, 
For hoary bondage in its sunniest fields, 

The sere and fruitless harvest-math of tares. 
Whom the gods love die young ; they call them hence 
Ere passion’s fiery ordeal, with all 

Life’s morning dews still fresh upon the heart, 
As if the very Eden of the blest 

Did lack the presence of earth’s angel ones 

To crown the measure of its perfect bliss. 
Therefore, when thy sweet sister did return 

To her first home, we did not mourn like those 
That hopeless mourn o’er friendship’s fallen stars 
Gone out in guilt; but with the eye of faith 

We saw her welcomed to the kindred choir, 





Whose golden harps, through everlasting years, 
Shall know no change, but that sublimer swell 


Which marks the holier raptures of the blest. 
And therefore, gentle Tuornron, when we laid | 
Thy pale young form beneath the vernal mould, 

Our tears fell not in darkness, like the night’s, 
But, like the rainbow’s, brightly ; for the light { 
Of hope was their soft reflex, and our hearts 


Rejoiced, that, though earth needs must mourn thy loss, 
Heaven were the happier for an angel won. 

Thus solaced and thus strengthen’d, o’er thy breast 
We spread the green turf gently, 


as in fear 

To break such hallowed slumbers, and returned 
Serenely to the stern, dark cares of life, 

Each to his several task, yet not alone, 


For memory went with each, a comforter, 

And from the shadowy chaos of the past 

Recalled thy cherished image, with its hopes, 

Its ready sighs, its innocent delights, 

And all its tender ministries of love. 

Then with most solemn earnestness we prayed, 

In view of that blest vision, that when death 

Hath sealed the tablet of our mortal works, 

And our last knell hath died upon the air, 

They who turn worldward from our buried dust, 

May, from the memory of our labors, have 

As sweet assurance all is well with us, 

As we, dear Tuoxnron, all is well with thee! 
New York, May, 1839. 





RANDOM TRANSLATIONS 


FROM THE ELOISA OF J, J, ROUSSEAU. 


O the unspeakable suffering of a bleeding heart, re- 
proaching itself with unsuspected crimes! How af- 
flicting and insupportable is the burthen of praise and 


esteem, of which the heart feels itself unworthy ! 





* For an obituary notice of the subject of these exqui- 
sitely beautiful lines, we refer the reader to the Literary 
Gazette, No. 10.— Ed. Lit. Gaz. 


time is how ho more; 


| self-esteem. 


| have offended ? 
/ no honor but that which is unknown to Eloisa! 


| sessions ? 


Leve.—I may possibly be mistaken, but to me it | 


seems that true love is the purest and chastest of all 
passions and connexions; and that its holy flame 
should purify our natural inclinations, by concentra- 
ting them solely in one object. True love secures us 
from temptation, and makes all except the beloved one 
indifferent to desire. The heart of him who loves is 
not led by, but leads the senses. 
the happiness of those who love; and if love be absent, 
nothing can supply its place. 

A Lover's Flattery.— A lover who praises in his 
mistress that which she does not possess, represents 
Vher charms truly as they appear to him; 
falsely without being guilty of a lie; he flatters with- 
out meanness, and one may esteem without believing 
him. 


he speaks 


Sorrow for Disgrace. — My only hope is in the con 
tinuance of my sorrow. Hard as my fate is, it would 
be still more deplorable if I could ever be comforted. 
The being reconciled to dishonor, is the last, worst 
state of the abandoned. 


On the heart depends | 


A Complaint. — There was a time, my dear friend, | 


when our letters were as easy to be understood as the 
subjects of them were agreeable and delightful; ani- 
mated, as they were, with the warmth of a generous 


passion, they required no art to elevate, no colorings 
| ofa luxuriant fancy to heighten them. 


Natural sim- 
Alas, that 
and the first melancholy proof 
that our hearts are less interested, is, that our corres- 


plicity was their best and only character. 


| pondence is become less intelligible. 


Assurance of Affection.—Oh, wherever Llive, where- 
ever I dic, whether in honor or dishonor, in riches or 
in poverty, in pleasure or in despair, remember, I pray 
you, your dear, dear friend. But misfortunes too often 
produce changes in our affections. When I forget you, 
mine must be altered indeed ! 

Abandonment of Hope. —Our happiness is passed 
away like the morning cloud, and our trials are begin- 
ning, without the least prospect of any alteration for 
the better. My body sympathizes with my mind in 
this distressed situation; the one is as languid and 
spiritiless as the other is alarmed and apprehensive. 


| Unbidden tears are ever stealing down my cheek, 


without my being sensible of any immediate cause of 
sorrow. I do not, indeed, see any very distressful 


events, but I perceive, alas, too well, my fondest hopes 


blasted, my most sanguine expectations disappointed ; | 
| the air being subtle and pure, we respire with greater 


and what good purpose can it serve to water the leaves, 


when the plant is decayed and withered at the roots. 


Honor.— In what is called honor, there is a mate- 
rial distinction between that which is founded on the 
opinion of the world, and that which is derived from 


wind ; but the basis of the latter is fixed in the eternal 
truths of morality. The honor of the world may be of 
advantage in regard to fortune, but, as it cannot reach 
True 
for it is that 
alone inspires the permanent interior satisfaction which 
constitutes the happiness of a rational being. 


the sou!, it has no influence on real happiness. 
honor is the very essence of felicity ; 


The same. — But tell me what is this honor which I 
How despicable art thou if thou hast 
Shall | 
those w re hearts are one scruple to share their pos- 
Shall he who calls himself mine, refuse my | 


gifts? Since when is it become dishonorable to re- 
ceive from those we love? But the man is despised 
whose wants exceed his fortune. Despised! by whom ? 
By those abject souls who place their honor in their 
wealth, and estimate their virtue by their weight of 
gold. But is this the honor of a good man? Is vir- 
tue less honorable because it is poor ? 


Historians. —'There are persons whose faces are so 
unmeaning, that the best painter cannot catch their 
likeness, and there are governments so uncharacteris- 
tic as to want no historian; but able historians will 
never be wanting where there is matter deserving the 
pen of a good writer. They tell us that men are alike 
in all ages, that their virtues and vices are the same, 
and that we admire the ancients only because they are 
ancients. This is also false: in former times great 
effects were produced by trifling causes, but in our days 
it is just the reverse. The ancients were contempo- 
rary with their historians, and yet we have learnt to 
admire them; should posterity ever admire our mo- 
dern historians, they certainly will not have grounded 
their opinion upon ours. 


Contemplation ef God. — Adore the Supreme Being, 
my worthy and prudent friend ; with one puff of breath 
you will be able to dissipate those chimeras of reason, 
which have a visionary appearance, and which fly, like 
somany shadows, before immutable truth. Nothing ex- 


ists but through him who is self-existent. It is he who 


directs the tendency of justice, fixes the basis of virtue, 
and gives a recompense to a short life spent according 


to his will; itis he who proclaims aloud to the guilty 


that their secret crimes are detected, and gives assu- 
rance to the righteous in obscurity, that their virtues 
are not without a witness ; it is he, it is his unadulte- 
rable substance, that is the true model of those perfec- 
tions, of which we all bear the image within us, It is 
in vain that our passions disfigure it; its traces, which 
are allied to the Infinite Being, ever present themselves 
to our reason, and serve to re-establish what error and 
imposture have perverted. ‘These distinctions seem to 
me extremely natural; common sense is sufficient to 
point them out. Every thing which we cannot sepa- 
rate from the idea of divine essence is God; all the 


rest is the work ofmen. It is by the contemplation of 
this divine model that the soul becomes refined and 
exalted ; that it learns to despise low desires, and to 
triumph over base inclinations. 


Life on Mountains. — Upon the tops of mountains, 


| freedom, our bodies are more active, our minds more se- 


| rene, our pleasures less ardent, and our passions much 


The first is nothing but the loud voice of | 
| foolish prejudice, which has no more stability than the 


more moderate. 


Our meditations acquire a degree of 
sublimity from the grandeur of the objects around us. 
It seems as if, being lifted above all human society, 
we had left every low terrestrial sentiment behind ; 
and that, as we approach the ethereal regions, the soul 
imbibes something of their eternal purity. One is 
grave without being melancholy, peaceful but not in- 
dolent, pensive yet contented; our desires lose their 
painful violence, and leave only a gentle emotion in 


our hearts. Thus, the passions which in the lower 


world are man’s greatest torment, in happier climates 


contribute to his felicity. 1 doubt much whether any 


violent agitation, or vapors of the mind, could hold 


out against such a situation, and I am surprised that a 
bath of the reviving and wholesome air of the moun- 
tains is not frequently prescribed, both by physic and 
morality. 


>= «= » 
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~ Detached Thoughts. — The moment of possession of | 


any thing greatly desired, is a dangerous crisis. 

lam not a little afraid that he, who treats me at 
first sight as if | was a friend of twenty years stand- 
ing, will, at the end of twenty years, if | should want 
his assistance, treat me as a stranger. 

We receive more pleasure from that which we ex- 
cite, than from our own enjoyment. 

To feel a disgust for what we possess, is an hun- 
dred times worse than regretting what is lost. 

[t is a folly to think of studying mankind in the 
quality of a simple spectator. 

ESSAY ON DUELLING. 
BY JAMES ALDRICH. 

Honor before life is a noble maxim, but it is a sen- 
timent too lofty for a duellist to feel or appreciate. A 
duellist, from some obliquity of mental vision, cannot 
draw the important distinction between real and false 
honor. 

A man’s honor lies within him; it is not at the mer- 
cy of another; insults, calumny, and falsehoods, can- 
not affect it; a man of honor, for all his actions, bears 
the testimony of a good conscience ; a man of disho- 
nor, a duellist, who has shot his fellow man, for real 
If 
fighting a duel is proof of courage, or evidence of 
honor, then, all that a scoundrel has to do to establish 
his claim to these virtues, is, to kill his man; and fol- 
lowing this false reasoning out, the deduction would 
be, that he who has killed the most men has the most 
honor and courage. 


or imaginary wrong, cannot enjoy this testimony. 


Suppose you injure a man—he challenges you — 
you fight and kill him. 
tion to render the injured, to deprive him of life. 


It is, indeed, a strange repara- 


It were a waste of words to prove duelling a vice ; 
a truth so self-evident to every man of reflection needs 
no argument to substantiate it; and yet, knowing it 
to be such, men will commit it rather than suffer re- 
proach; they will be courageous before man, and 
cowards before God and their consciences. 

There be some men of so little independence, and 
firmness of mind, as to wink at this vice, and pro- 
nounce it a necessary evil, sanctioned by custom. 
And pray what is custom? what is this law which 
men reverence so much? is it not tyranny? is it not 
the chain of slavery, which ali men who respire in the 
clear atmosphere of intellectual liberty spurn from 
then? Why, if custom is to be our guide, in Naples, 
instead of challenging our man, we should wait in 
concealment at the corner of some street till he passed, 
and plunge the assassin’s dagger in his bosom. This 
would be called honor and courage there. 

The man who accepts a challenge gives proof rather 
of cowardice than courage; he is a coward to the re- 
proaches of men ; he fears reproach more than he fears 
death. For a man to say he has no fear of death, is 
as much as to say that the unalterable laws of human 
The fear of death 
is natural, and is felt by all men; it is a part of their 


nature are not experienced by him. 


natures, without which mankind could not long exist, 
this fear of te is no disgrace, except where it is $ 
great as to p 

Fortitude is the foundation of true courage, and he 


vent men from performing their duty. 


who refuses one challenge, displays more bravery than 
he who accepts a thousand. The truly brave man 
would suffer the contempt of a whole community ra- 
ther than self-contempt. 

If you fight with a man who has vilified or wrong- 
ed you any way, you commit a sin against God and 
man, and endanger your life to be revenged on a vil- 
lain; if you fight with one for some merited reproach, 


you add to your disgrace a sin which of all sins may | 


be considered the least entitled to forgiveness, and, by 


depriving another of his life, deprive yourself of happi- 
ness forever. 

That duelling is the lowest and most brutal institu- 
tion ever adopted in civilized nations, all but the pre- 
judiced and ignorant must admit; it is to be pitied, 


that in borrowing a custom of savage nations, we 
should take their worst. Among the most enlightened 
nations of antiquity, among people the most renowned 


for wisdom, fortitude, virtue, and courage, among the 
Greeks and Romans, duelling was unknown. Did 
Cesar, asks the philosopher of Geneva, send a chal- | 
lenge to Cato, or Pompey to Cesar, in consequence of | 
their many reciprocal affronts? or was the greatest 





warrior of Greece disgraced because he put up with 
the threats of being cudgelled ? 

We have endeavored to place the wickedness, folly, 
and absurdity of duelling, in the strongest light, by ar- 


guments based solely upon morality and philosophy ; 
but we cannot bring this paper to a close without | 
bringing to beag against this blood written code the | 
divine precepts and example of the great founder of 
our religion; it is enough to say, that he who holds in 
reverence the precepts and character of our Saviour, 
must also hold in utter detestation the institution of 
duelling. 





SONNET, 
ON APPROACHING LONDON AT DAYBREAK. 
By W. Wordsworth. 


Earth has not any thing to show more fair ; 
Dull would he be of soul who could pass by 
A sight so touching in its majesty: 

This city now doth like a garment wear 
The beauty of the morning; silent, bare, 
Ships, towers, domes, theatres, and temples lie 
Open unto the fields, and to the sky, 

All bright and glittering in the smokeless air. 
Never did sun more beautifully steep 
In his first splendor valley, rock, or hill; 
Ne’er saw I, never felt a calm so deep! 
The river glideth at his own sweet will: 
Dear God! the very houses seem asleep ; 
And all that mighty heart is lying still! 





ORIGINAL PAPERS OF THE PANTAGRUEL 
CLUB. 








LIFE AND DEATH IN NEW ORLEANS. 
CHAPTER L+* 

My passage from Baton Rouge to the city was very | 

| agreeable. 


Between that picturesque French town and | 
| New Orleans, the Mississippi glides through the richest | 
and most fruitful portion of Louisiana. Beautiful, in- | 
deed, is the scenery, but wearisome from its sameness ; 

on either side of the river lie immeasurable level fields, | 
unbroken by the least hill or valley, covered for the 
most part with sugar cane; the cane, while growing, 
resembles, somewhat, the Indian corn of New Eng- 
land, but is far more luxuriant in appearance, and of 
a much more beautiful green. The cane itself, which 
northern readers may be told resembles a reed with 
joints some eight or ten inches apart, is buried in the 
earth in straight lines for miles; from every joint 
springs up a shoot, which in its turn becomes a cane. 
As I approached the city, | observed many beautiful 
white mansions along the borders of the river, bosom- 
ed in orange groves, the residences of wealthy plant- 


ers. 


On the evening of the third of October, our boat was 





moored outside of five other steamboats, whose decks 


| 
} 


* We have taken the liberty, for want of room, to di- 
| vide this arlicle in two chapters; we give the life this 
| week, the death shall appear in our nex! number. \ 


| sexes. 


I was obliged to cross in order to reach the levee, or 
embankment, which serves as a dock for vessels ofevery 
description. Directing my coachman to drive to 
Bishop's, 1 soon found myself in a bar-room some se- 
venty-five or a hundred feet square, with a counter 
running round two sides of it, which was decorated, 
at “ short intervals,” with clusters of decanters of li- 
quor, and decanters of liqueurs, alternately. In this 
room I was fortunate in meeting a citizen of New Or- 
leans upon whem I had some claims, for civilities ren- 
dered to him once in New York; he kindly offered to 
be my cicerone, informed me that the fever was still 
lingering in the city, but if I would smoke and drink 
freely, no danger might reasonably be apprehended. 


| Directing a servant to guide me to my room, he led me 


through intricate labyrinths to an apartment containing 
five beds covered with thin muslin curtains to protect 
sleepers from moschetoes. [I was too old a traveller to 
complain. Four of the beds were empty; on the fifth 
lay a sallow faced man, cursing a slave who was fan- 
ning him, because the weather was so hot; my saffron 
faced room-mate was slowly recovering from a severe 
attack of the yellow fever. 

Making my toilet in all possible haste, I called by 
appointment on my cicerone ; he first led me to the bar 
of the French Exchange, in Chartres street, which was 
crowded with Spaniards, Frenchmen, Americans, and 
men to whom it was impossible to assign any nation- 
al traits. The West Indian was recognized by his 
redundancy of bijouterie: a large gold chain hung 
over his gaudy vest, his fingers were covered with 
rings; in his black satin stock was fastened a large 


| diamond brooch, and his shirt frill was ornamented 


with cameo studs; his clothes looked as if they were 
not made for him;— the same, in this respect, may be 
said of all others present —their clothes were bought 
‘ready made” — there are no tailors in New Orleans. 
Leaving the Exchange, we next visited the theatre ; 
there were but few persons in the boxes, but the saloon 
was crowded to suffocation with the abandoned of both 
We next directed our steps to the Washington 
Ball-room, in St. Philip street ; the room is very large, 
lined with large mirrors, and quite Parisian through- 
out; atthe moment of our entering, the band was play- 
ing a waltz, and two hundred couple, at least, were 
whirling, or whirled, around the room. Seductive 
waltz! 


‘““ Wide and more wide thy witching circle spreads, 
And turns — if nothing else — at least our heads ; 
With thee even clumsy cits attempt to bounce, 

And cockneys practise what they can’t pronounce.” 


A majority of the females were masked; they were 
round and beautifully formed, and danced with great 


elegance ; there were not a dozen purely white women 


in the room, the most of them being qguadroons, (a cor- 
ruption of two French words,) signifying, in New Or- 
leans, one quarter black. Adjoining the ball-room is 
a saloon, where visiters adjourn to eat gumbo, a fa- 
mous dish, composed, as nearly as I could judge from 
an imperfect chemical analysis, of the refuse of the 
kitchens and tables of all the hotels in the city. I 
ought to have observed, that, before we were permit- 
ted to enter the ball-room, we were taken into a small 
apartment and searched, to see if we had any arms 
about us; I had a pocket knife, which was taken from 
me, but returned when I left; this requisition was 
made by the city authorities, in consequence of the ma- 
ny bloody brawls which had occurred at the balls; 
and which, probably, would not have occurred in the 
absence of weapons. 


Wearied with the dancers, my friend next cenduct- 
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ed me to a noted gambling house in Camp street ; the 
heli was fitted up with great elegance and costliness ; 
rare viands, liqueurs, champagne, and other wines, 
were offered in profusion free of expense; in short, 
every inducement was offered to attract and delude 
the unwary in that den of thieves, over whose portal 
might, as over the gates of hell, be fitly inscribed 
Dante's motto, All hope abandon ye who enter here. 
Disgusted with the painful but instructive lessons of 
the evening, | returned to my hotel; although the 
night was perfectly cloudless, such was the humidity 
of the atmosphere, my clothes were moist and heavy 
with dew. 





Strangers in visiting New Orleans can- 


not be too careful in guarding against exposures to the 
oy night air. 


e—————-—- ———— 


* MEDITATION ‘SON DEATH. 
BY REV. ORVILLE DEWEY. 





In life, there are many things which interfere with 
a just estimate of the virtues of others. ‘There are, in 
some cases, jealousies and misconstructions, and there 
are false appearances ; there are veils upon the heart, 
that hide its most secret workings, and its sweetest af. 
fections from us; there are earthly clouds that come 
between us and the excellence that we love. So that 
it is not, perhaps, till a friend is taken from us, that 
we entirely feel his value, and appreciate his worth. 
The vision is loveliest as it is vanishing away ; and we 
perceive it not, perhaps, till we see the parung wing, 
that an angel has been with us. 

I feel that the dead have conferred a blessing upon 
me, in he ‘Iping me to think of the world rightly ; in| 
giving a hue of sadness to the scenes of this world, 
while, at the same time, they have clothed it with every | 
glorious and powerful charm of association. This 
mingled portion of energy and humility, of triumph 
and tenderness, of glory! ing and sorrowing, is the very 
spirit of Christianity, It was the spirit of Jesus — 
the conqueror and the sufferer. Death was before him; 
and yet his thoughts were of triumph. Victory was | 
in his views, and yet, what a victory! No laurel 
crown was upon his head—no flush of pride was 
upon his brow — no exultation flashed from his eye; | 
for his was a victory to be gained over death, and 
through death. No laurel crown sat upon his head — 
but a crown of thorns; no flush of pride was upon 
his brow — but meckness was enthroned there ; no ex- 
ultation flashed from his eye — but tears flowed from 
it: “Jesus wept.” 

Come then, to us, that spirit, at once, of courage and | 
meekness ; of fortitude and gentleness; of a life hope- | 
ful and happy, but thoughtful of death; of a world 
bright and beautiful, but passing away! So let us| 
live, and act, — and think, and feel; and let us thank 
the good providence e, the good ordination of heaven, 
that has made the dead our teachers. 

I have seen one die ; she was beautiful ; and beautiful 
were the ministries of life that were given her to fulfil. 
Angelic loveliness enrobed her; and a grace, as if it 
were caught from heaven, breathed inevery tone, hal- 
lowed every affection, shone in every action ; invested, 
as a halo, her whole existence, and made it a light and 
blessing,— a charm and a vision of gladness, to all | 
around her: but she died! Frie ndship, and lov e, and 
parental fondness, and infant weakness, stretched out 
their hands to save her; but they could not save her 
and she died! What! did all that loveliness die? t Is 
there no land of the bleseed and the lovely ones, for 
such to live in? Forbid it reason, religion !— be reav- 
ed affection, and undying love! forbidthe thought! It 
cannot be that such die, in God's council who live, 
even in frail human memory, forever ! 





ADAPTATION. 


“Tt is true that a little philosophy inclineth man’s 
mind to atheism, but depth in philosophy bringeth men’s | 
minds about to religion; for while the mind of man | 
looketh upon second causes seuttered, it may some- 
times rest in them, and go no farther ; but when it be- 
holdeth the chain of them confederate, and linked to- 
gether, it must needs fly to Providence and Deity.” 

Lord Bacon. 

The unnumbered instances which nature furnishes, 


of fitness or adaptation, do not only prove a design, 


» 


| proves not only a design, and therefore a de 


| laws of optics have undergone any modification since 


} - 
| of the 


and therefore a designer; but the character of the fit- 
ness proves the character of the designer. The attri- 
butes of a Deity are revealed in his works, and this 
revelation of nature is in strict accordance with every 
It is true that evils exist; but their 
they are but casual, ocea- 
they are not inseparable from de- 


other revelation. 
existence was not designed ; 
sional, and partial ; 
sign; they are never the evident intent of a contri- 
vance ; they are often to be considered as penalties and 
inflictions fur the disobedience of physical laws; be- 
sides, the very ministration of that which we call evil, 
is good — and the existence of partial and occasional 
evil, but more incontestibly establishes the character 
of the design. Yet, were it to be admitted that evils 
were inseparable from design — were we to grant all 
that the most sceptical require of the prevalence and 
magnitude of evil—still the preponderance of testi- 
mony is greatly in favor of the benevolence of design. 

* Reason decides where one grain turns the scale, 

What vast preponderance is here ?” 

We believe, that the very commonness and uninter- 
mitted continuance of many ofour enjoyments, have ren- 
dered us insensible to their value. Occasional pain, dis- 
ease, and privation, therefore acquire an undue influence 
and importance. If those blessings which are bestow 
ed so unsparingly upon all, were restricted to our use 
and enjoyments, we should, perhaps, no longer be in- 
sensible to their value; and yet, by the simplest reason- 


ing, the diffusion of them should serve only to awaken 
a deeper gratitude, and a fuller sense of the beneficence 
of their Author. We say that fitness or adaptation, 
signer, but 
“the predominant tendency of the contrivance 
We will en- 


deavor to adduce some proof of this proposition; and 


that 


proves the disposition of the designer.” 


having selected a familiar instance, the human eye, we 
would remark, that instances of adaptation in those 
structures with which we are most familiar, are often 
disregarded in a search for those which are novel and 
curious ; yet that the very knowledge we possess of the 
structure, enables us the most clearly to point out its 
uses, and to derive from it the most irrefragable and 
conclusive testimony ; the intrinsic value of a truth is 
independent of its commonness or rarity, 

“Sturmius held that the examination of the eye 
was a cure 


for atheism.” The eye is a prospective 


contrivance. “It is,” says Paley, “ an optical instru- 


We find it complete at 
birth; and the adaptation which must be apparent to 


ment made in a dungeon.” 


every observer, is that of its structure to the laws of 
Before a designer could have created such an 
instrument as_ the eye, 
and properties of light. 


optics. 
he must have known the laws 
It is not conceivable that the 





light was called into being, — nor is it conceivable that 
the fitness of the eye has arisen from the permanence 
of those laws. The first man, Adam, must have enjoy 


ed as perfect a vision as any of his descendants; there 


is no capacity in the animal man to alter or amend the 

structure of hiseye. We migt.t say with the poet, 
That ari 

Man scarce can comprehend, could man bestow ?” 


o 
The office of the eye, in its first use, was as indispeh- 
sable as it is now, and any change in the laws of optics 
have demanded a change the 


eye. The 


without a perfect organ of vision. 


would in 


individual could not 


structure 
have existed 


This adaptation gf the structure of the eye to the 


laws of optics, proves the unity of counsel of the de- 


signer, — the universality and immutability of his de- 
crees, and the care and tenderness of his creatures, and | 


| lutely necessary for its preservation ; 


his unwearied beneficence. But let us examine its struc- 
ture. It is needful (we know not why) that an image 
should be formed upon the retina at the base of the eye, 
and that the proportions of this image should conform 
to those of the object; the image must be faithful, or 
the mind can have no correct perception of the object 
which is presented : the eye is found to consist of sev- 
eral lenses, nicely and accurately adjusted to each 
other ; no change could be made in either, without de- 
stroying the efficacy of the others; they are means to 
an end, dependent upon each other; they have a mu- 
tual relation, and a joint action, for the production of 
the desired end, and their arrangement is necessitous; 
none other than that which exists, could have sufficed, 

Besides, rays of light passing through different me- 
dia, are separated into their primary colors, and the 
picture on the retina would not be faithful, (though its 
proportions might remain,) unless the lenses of the eye 
possessed different refracting powers. This is the very 
method adopted, in the structure of the eye, to produce 
a perfect picture on the retina; it is an adaptation to 
the laws of light, and the property of color, in natural 
objects. 

Again — the size and capacity of the eye, and the 
extent of vision, are expressly adapted to the wants of 
man. The eye embraces aclass of objects which bear 
A inicros- 
copie eye is suitable only for the wants of an insect — 


a certain proportion and relation to himself. 


and could not have answered the necessities of man, 
therefore, must have been foreseen 
and provided for, in the creation of the eye. 

Still farther 


able in its structure, it would have required an uniform 


These necessities, 
if the eye had been fixed, and unalter- 


distance of the objects of which it took cognizance; — 
if the lenses of the eye had been of the consistence of 
bone, they might still have answered the purposes of 
vision, but the there 
is, therefore, an express adaptation in the structure of 
the eye, to the 


are presented to it; 


range would have been limited ; 
various distances of the objects which 
its lenses are subject to the action 
of muscles which minutely change their form, adjust- 
ing them so that the rays of light from an object may, 
form a faithful 
This cannot have arisen from any use or effort of the 


with certainty, image on the retina. 
eye — for it depends upon the consistence of the lenses, 
and the existence of muscles, either of which would 
have been insufficient without the other, 

Yet again — there is an adaptation of the eye to the 
degree of light in which an object is placed, a capacity 
of contraction and expansion of the pupil, which is, 
perhaps, of all mechanical contrivances in the human 
system, the most exquisitely beautiful and singular, 
This too is @ prospective contrivance, 

The defensive provisions of the eye, furnish incon- 
testible Its lo- 
cality — its orbit — its lids — the contrivance to pre- 


evidence of wisdom and beneficence. 


vent the intrusion of foreign particles between the ball 
and the orbit — the projection of the bones of the brow — 
the cheek and the nose — the eye brows — the lashes — 
the secretions to moisten and lubricate it — the soft cush- 
ion on which it rests — and the toughness of its outere 
most coat; these are all defensive provisions, and they 
deserve especial consideration 

It may be said, these defensive provisions are inse- 
parable from the existence and use of the organ, abso- 


yet, certainly, 


| the structure of the eye as an optical instrument, is 


complete, without the aid of any defences; they are, 
indeed, needful to the continuance of its use — and we 
say, therefore, that the supply of this necessity fur- 
nishes direct evidence of wisdom and beneficence. 


Yet, beyond this testimony, we perceive still more 
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independent proof of the “ predominant tendency of 
the contrivance.” ‘The existence of the eye is indis- 
pensable to the preservation of man: yet, the pleasure 
which is derived from its use is not indispensable. 
This is a superadded property ; separate, and distinct 
from any necessity of the organ. It is an undeniable 
manifestation of benevolence. ‘The eye is a means of 
enjoyment, an inlet of happiness ; and its ministration 
is higher and nobler than mere animal preservation 
This property can have proceeded only from a purely 
gratuitous bestowment of its Creator, It indicates a 
loftier order of adaptation, than any before observed . 
the adaptation of visible nature to the wants and hap- 
piness of the mind — the adaptation of the world with- 
out, to that within. “ Every object in nature,” says a 
modern writer, “ hath its own beauty.” 

“ To the eye of Nature’s silent worshipper, 

The naked rock is beautiful.” 


But, without asserting that all objects are beautiful, 
we may safely affirm, with Balguy, that the pleasures 
of vision are “not only superadded, but almost o¢ 
unmixed gratification, having but few pains to balance 
them.” 

That little organ, the eye, what a glorious office it 
hath! toread the heaven-writ volume of nature, — that 


awaking, and seeing the apparition, the youth whe 
was to be frightened, A., very cooly looked his compa- 
nion, the ghost, in the face, and said, “1 know you. 

This is a good joke ; but you see Lam not frightened. 
Now you may vanish!” The ghost stood still. 
“ Come,” said A., “thatis enough. I shall get angry. 
Away!” Still the ghost moved not. “ By ,” ejacu- 
lated A., “if you do not, in three minutes, go away 

I'll shoot you.” He waited the time, deliberately lev- 
elled the pistol, fired, and, with a scream at the immo- 
bility of the figure, became convulsed, and afterward 
died. ‘The very instant he believed it ¢o de a ghost, his | 
human nature fell before it. 





EXHIBITION OF THE NATIONAL ACA- 
DEMY.—No. V. 
THE PORTRAITS. — CONCLUDED, 


“The great number of portraits in the annual exhi- 
bitions of our Royal Academy, is so far from displeas- 
ing me, that I have always regarded it as a symptom 
of wholesome feeling in the nation — an unequivocal | 
proof that the social affections are still existing among | 
us in their proper strength, and cherished as they ought 
to be. And when have heard observations of the 
would-be-witty kind, upon the vanity of those who ai- 
low their portraits thus to be hung up for public view, I 
have generally perceived that the remark implied a 
much greater degree of conceit in the speaker.” 

Southey. 


We may conclude, from the remark which we have 








revelation of God to man;—to dwell upon the pages 
of inspiration — to behold the creations of genius — to 
perceive the soul-beaming features of friendship and | 
affection, — and to interpret to the enraptured heart the | 
voiceless language of holiest love, and self-forgetting | 
sympathy. The eye—itis an inlet of inexpressible | 


joy and beauty , truly its far soaring and wide seareh_ 


ing power, so akin to thought, whose handmaid sight 
is, should lead the soul from earth to heaven, from the 
seen and temporal to the unseen and eternal, from Na- 
ture up to Nature's God. G. 





GHOSTS. 
RY S. T. COLERIDGE, 


placed at the head of this paper, that the sage of Kes- 


wick would not be inclined to sneer at the present ex- 
hibition of the National Academy. In fact, few things 
seem to be less understood, than the objects for which | 
these exhibitions were instituted ;— as for example, 
first, the improvement of the members, associates, and 
students — an object to be attained in no other way so 
well, as by the collection, annually, of their works, for 
mutual and public inspection, comparison, and criti- 
cism. Here is an end, the fulfilment of which not only 
consists with, but absolutely requires the exhibition of 
those “‘daubs” whichmany wish toexclude. Secondly, 





Define a vulgar ghost with reference to all that is 
called ghost-like. It is visibility without tangibility ; 
which 1s also the definition of a shadow. Therefore, 
a vulgar ghost and a shadow would be the same ; be- 
cause two different things cannot properly have the 
same definition, A visible substance without suscepti- 
bility of impact, I maintain to be an absurdity. Un- 
less there be an external substance, the bodily eye can- 
not see it; therefore, in all such cases, that which is 
supposed to be seen ts, in fact, nef seen, but is an image 
of the brain. External objects naturally produce sen- 
sation; but here, in truth, sensation produces, as it 
were, the external object. 

Of course, if the vulgar ghost be really a shadow, 


there must be some substance of which it is the sha- | 


dow. ‘These visible and intangible shadows, without 
substances to cause them, are absurd. 

Whenever a real ghost appears — by which I mean, 
some man or woman dressed up to frighten another — 
if the supernatural character of the apparition has been 


for a moment believed, the effects on the spectator have | 


always been most terrible — convulsion, idiocy, mad- 
ness, or even death ov the spot. Consider the awful 
descriptions in the Old Testament of the effects of a 
spiritual presence on the prophets and seers of the He- 
brews; the terror, the exceeding great dread, the utter 
loss of all animal power. But in our common ghost 
stories, you always find that the seer, after a most ap- 
palling apparition, as you are to believe, is quite well 
the next day. Perhaps he may have a headache ; but 
that is the outside of the effect produced. 

Allston, a man of genius, and the best painter yet 
produced by America, when he was in England, told 
me an anecdote which confirms what Ihave been say- 
ing. It was, I think, in the University of Cambridge, 
near Boston, that a certain youth took it into his wise 
head to endeavor to convert a ‘Tom-Painish companion 
of his by appearing as a ghost before him. He accord- 
ingly dressed himself up m the usual way, having pre- 
viously extracted the ball from the pistol which al- 
ways lay near the head of his friend's bed. Upon first 


intermediate purposes being omitted,) LastLy,— to 


gratify the public, so far as such gratification may con- 
sist, with the other ends of the exhibition! Now, we 
feel like going on with the portraits. 

No. 102. Full length portrait of a Lady and Child. 
By Huntington.— The young painter, who can repre- 


sent a white satin and a white skin so perfectly, does 


well to give us so liberal a display of both. Yet, the 
lady’s face is not so well done as it might have been, 
|and the action of her arms is stiff; they (the lady's 
arms) want flexibility, — and would seem to have been 
copied from a cast. But, by the mass, that’s a pretty 
| child, and alivetoo! There is fine drawing in the head, 


/and perfect relief. The carnations are healthy, bril- | 


liant, and sufficiently harmonious, without being toned 
intotameness. The accessaries are somewhat gorge- 
ous, to be sure; the satin, the crimson shawl, (if it be 
a shaw],) the richly carved vase, and marble balcony ; 


ing, and is put in with a free and masterly pencil. 

| No. 56. Portraitof a Lady, is graceful and attrac- 
tive. It is well drawn, and fairly colored. The sha- 
dow in the neck might be clearer, perhaps,—but, on 
the other hand, nothing could be better, in their way, 
than the splendid, yet soft carnations, and the luxuriant 
modelling of the bust. 


Just below, is No. 58. Portrait of Brothers. By J. | 


E. F'reeman, N. A.— 'Two sweet, and sweetly painted 


boys, with their heads together, over a beautifully co- 


lored map, upon which one of them is wholly intent, | 


while the other looks you innocently in the face. The 
i heads are both incorrectly foreshortened, (Freeman is 


“eee 
to present, annually, an exposé of the state and pro- | 

; : 
gress of the arts during the current year; and, (many | 


but they are well executed. The landscape is pleas- | 


an indifferent draughtsman) and both are exceedingly 
clear, mellow, and harmonious incolor, Mr. Freeman’s 
pictures, of which there are several in the Gallery, are 
all characterized by the merits and faults of this. 

No. 97. Portrait of a British Naval Oficer. By J. 
Frothingham, N. A. — A noble portrait, in the artist’s 
best manner. And a very good manner it is — vigor- 
ous, masculine, and free from the slightest affectation. 
This portrait is broad, clear, and naturally toned. The 
handling is careless ; surprisingly so,—as if he paint- 
ed with both hands at a time; the drawing, of course, 
incorrect. At correct drawing, Frothingham scarcely 
aims. No, 281, Group of two Children, is an instance 
of his attempting to compensate this deficiency by a 
tone of color ambitiously unnatural. 

No. 99, by A. B. Durand, N. A., isa portrait of Ithiel 
Town, Esq., the distinguished architect. The flesh is 
dull.and mealy. The Acropolis of Athens, in the 
back ground, is justifiable, we suppose, though searce- 
ly probable. The clasped, and embossed, and illumi- 
nated volumes, are well imitated. 

No. 110. Portrait of a Lady—by the same artist, 
is carefully painted, and has an elaborate finish that 
pleases every body. We do not like that polished 
manner, ourselves, but are quite willing that others 
should. The expression of this portrait is full of 
sweetness, and has acertain noble modesty, too seldom 
seen on the walls of the Academy. 

We naturally turn from this to 231, Wife of the Ar- 
list. By Alexander. The arch, yet gentle inclination 
of the head, — the natural bending of the whole person, 
the easy, somewhat naire arrangement of the arms 
and limbs,— in short—the well-observed attitude of this 


| 
| 


portrait, make it a very pleasing specimen of Alex- 
ander’s sober, but graceful pencil. It is not so well 
colored, as designed, — is not so muddy, indeed, as No, 
| 78, by the same artist, but still is by no means clear. 
| It is painted on too low a key to last; the fault of a 
greater man than Alexander — Washington Allston. 
The great pictures of this master, being not only after 
the old painters, but after old pictures, have anticipa- 
ted the effects of Time, who, we fear, will be avenged 
one day, on those that have usurped his office. P 
| No. 187. Portrait of an Old Gentleman. Bu J. T. 
Harris, A.,—is one of the best heads in the exhibi- 
tion. The coloring expresses every quality of flesh — 
its mellow lustre, its juicy softness of texture, its unc- 
tuous surface, as if moistened by its own exhalation. 
The hair is excellent, — with the characteristic silver 
of age. 
| No. 206. A Young Lady. By Gambardella. A viva- 
cious countenance truly. Done inthe plastic style of the 
modern Italians. Carefully and correctly drawn, with 
| a forcible treatment of the chiaro-oscuro. The dra- 
| pery well imitated, but the flesh has the texture of mar- 
ble; as in No, 23, an excellent likeness of the artist, 
| but surely not of Caius Gracchus. 

The admirable and characteristic portrait of an In- 
dian Chief, No. 214, by Wilgus, has already received 
a passing notice. 

No. 275, Portrait of a Boy, by Fink, is very pleas- 
| ing. 
| No. 205, Portrait of a Gentleman, by Kellogg, is 
| beautifully toned. 
| No.265, The Token, by Rossiter, is not faultless, but 
| is wondrously near to a Stuart Newton, in color. 

No. 200, Partrait of a Lady, by Mooney, is cold, but 
clear. 

No. 227, Le Caapeau, by H. P. Gray, is a bud of 


promise. 


| 


This series will conclude with a cursory examina- 
tion of the Landscapes, 
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CRIME IN LONDON. 


The following extracts are from an interesting and 
authentic work, entitled, Old Bailey Experience. The 
first extract, purporting to be a letter written by a boy 
who had been convicted of picking pockets, and who 
was upon the point of leaving England for Botany 
Bay, exhibits, in a strong light, the miserable state of 
the poor, and the cause of crime in London: 


* T wao born in Dyot etroot I never romomber my 
mother ; but my father’s companions sometimes spoke 
of her as one who had been transported for passing 
bad money: my father used to look gloomy and _ sor- 
rowful when she was mentioned, and never recovered 
without a glass of liquor: some people said she died 
broken-hearted in gaol, but I never heard the truth of 
it. In our street, he who thieved most cleverly was 
the most admired, and the only disgrace that couid be 
incurred was the shame of detection. 1 sometimes, at 
the end of it, saw people ride past in fine coaches, and 
these, I supposed, had robbed still more successfully. 
I knew nothing, and was taught nothing but to steal; 
and I practised my art with an industry which I 
thought most laudable. I have heard of God, and he'll, 
and the devil; and they once told me, when the bell 
tolled at St. Giles’s, that people went there to pray that 
they might go to heaven; bat I saw nobody who 
seemed to believe this, and I thought these words, like 
many others, were only useful to swear by. The only 
thing I was taught to fear was a thief-catcher, and 
though I eluded his vigilance for some time, he caught 
me atlast. In prison the parson told me how I ought 
to have been brought up. He found that I had never 
been idle, that I had labored in my calling, that I had 
never robbed my father, or cheated my landlady, and 
that tothe best of my power I had done what I was 
told todo; and yet [ was put into gaol, and, if I had 
not been a very little boy, the parson said I should 
have been hanged. 

“ There are some hundred boys in London who are 
all living as I lived; and when I was tried, a gentle- 
nian in a great wig talked very kindly to me, and if I 
knew what his name was, I would send this letter to 





him; he said he would have a school in Dyot street, 
where boys might be told what was right; and I think, 
sir, before they are caught and hanged, it would just 
be honest to tell them that they are in danger of it, and 
to tell them what is law, and what is society, and not 
to let them hear of it for the first time when they are 
tried. 

“Tam going, they say, among the savages, and I 
never desire to come back ; the savages would have 
taken care of my education, have taught me to hunt, 
shoot, and fish; and would have told me how to be a} 
great and good man; but the christians have not done | 
so; and if it was not that | am sorry for my compa- | 
nions that are left behind, and hope the gentleman in 
the large wig may see this letter, | would not give | 
myself the trouble of asking my fellow prisoner to | 
write it. Jack Wir.” 


House-breakers. — “ London is the head-quarters of 
the regular and practised delinquent — it is the centre 
to which they all gravitate, and whence they again di- 
verge into thecouatry to commitcrime; many of them 
taking journeys as regularly as any mercantile house 
of business in the city of London. There is a gang of 
pickpockets who start regularly every spring, to make 
the circuit of all the race-courses, cattle-fairs, and other 
places of public resort, returning, as the season closes, 
to winter business in town. The house-breaker tra- 
vels at all seasons, but his journeys are direct, for the 
accomplishment of some one specific object of robbery. 
Sometimes it is a put-up affair —that is, notice has 
been given them by some one on the premises intended 
to be robbed, or by an agent residing near the spot, of 
an opportunity to commit a robbery. When an inti- 
mation of this kind is given, hands are forthwith sent 
down with a vehicle to accomplish the speedy remo- 
val of the property to town. Some of the parties are 
always in the country on the adventure and lookout 
for business. As they pass through the different 
towns, they find no difficulty in meeting with loose 
characters, who are ever ready to receive their in- 
structions, and to listen to the temptations held out to 
them of gain, if they will but in due time send up an 
account to the rendezvous of the house-breakers, of the 
maturity of any scheme for committing a robbery in 
the neighborhood where they (the informants) reside 





These characters are always to be met with at what 


are Called the flash public houses, one of which is in 
every town, usually kept by pugilists. 

“ Those who travel for this purpose are generally 
dressed respectably, and are so well supplied with 
money as to support themselves in very good style, 
without running the least risk, being paid after a cer- 
tain rate for each successful pud-up (intimation ;) they 
are most usually accompanied by a well attired female, 
assuming on the road a journey of both pleasure and 
business. I was recently informed of one man, who had 
himself carried in his chaise a case of house-breaking 
instruments, in order to be in readiness in the event of 
meeting With any chance of committing a robbery be- 
fore hands could be sent for from town; and 1] was 
favored with a sight of this case. I had not time to 
count the number, or to view the various kinds and 
purposes to which the instruments were applicable ; 
but I guess there were from sixty to seventy in the 
whole ; most of them appeared designed for lock-pick- 
ing, with some few for forcible entry. When I saw 
the case, it was in the hands ofa carpenter, who had it 
for a short time to make some alteration in the interior 
fitings up. He informed me that the whole was 
made at a cost of 1502., and that if a door was not 
bolted, or barred, there was no lock made which could 
resist these instruments in skilful hands.” 

Coiners. —“ Between the real coiner of a good coun- 
terfeit and the utterer there are often seven or eight 
persons, who, in every transfer, use the most artful 
and cautious methods of carrying on their dealings. 
They never let each other know where it is deposited, 
or any thing regarding its transit from one hand to 
another. When a bargain has been concluded, the 
buyer is obliged to place confidence in the vender, who 
receives the stipulated sum, and immediately walks 
away, first instructing the purchaser where he may go 
and find the number of base coins which has at a for- 
mer meeting been agreed to be purchased. Sometimes 
this transaction takes place in an open field, where the 
seller can see if he is watched; who, after payment, 
pouits out a spot where the articles are buried under 
the earth. He who vends them never keeps any pieces 
about his person, or at his residence ; and this caution 
is kept up through the whole line of dealing, but in 
creases as it nears the actual retailer. ‘The utterers, 
like the coiners, are of two classes. One is scarcely a 
remove in appearance from the mendicant, and the 
other, men who go about in what is called a bounce- 
able manner, always in a hurry, making a great show 
of money. They start into the country, jumping off 
the coach, whenever it stops in a town, to buy a pair 


of gloves, or some other trifling article, to get one of 
their fictitious coins exchanged for real money. It is 


a very common practice of theirs to place one base 
coin, suppose a sovereign, with eight or ten good ones, 
bounce into a shop, make a small purchase, take out 
the whole and throw them on the counter, pretending 
to look for change, then cast out the bad one in a care- 
less manner, which puts the shopkeeper off his guard.” 

Pickpockets.—“ These young rogues are about as 
numerous as all the adult offenders in London put to- 
gether. This may astound many, but it is a fact. A 
great portion of them are orphans, or chance children 
of the poor, with not a small sprinkling of the child- 
ren belonging to natives of the sister isle.” 





GEMS OF LITERATURE. 


THE BURIAL OF BEAUTY, 


BY JAMES GRAHAME. 


But wood and wild, the mountain and the dale, 
The house of prayer itself, — no place inspires 
Emotions more accordant with the day, 

Than does the field of graves, the land of rest. 
Oft at the close of evening prayer, the toll, 

The solemn funeral toll, pausing, proclaims 

The service of the tomb ; the homeward crowds 
Divide on either hand; the pomp draws near ; 
The choir, to meet the dead, go forth, and sing 
Iam the resurrection and the life. 

Ah me! thes* youthful bearers robed in white, 
They tell a mournful tale; some blooming friend 
Is gone ; dead in her prime of years ;— *twas she, 
‘The poor man’s friend, who, when she could not give, 
With angel tongue pleaded to those who could ; 

With angel tongue, and mild beseeching eye, 

That ne'er besought in vain, save when she pray’d 
For longer life, with heart resign’d to die, — 
Rejoiced to die, for happy visions bless’d | 
Her voyage’s last days, and, hovering round, 





Alighted on her soul, giving presage 


—————_——— 
That heaven was nigh. O! what a burst 

Of rapture from her eyes! what tears of joy 

Her heavenward eyes suffused! ‘Those eyes are clos’d, 
But all her loveliness is not yet flown. 

She smil’d in death, and still her cold, pale face 
Retains that smile, as when a waveless lake, 

In which the wint’ry stars all bright appear, 

Is sheeted, by a nightly frost, with ice, 

Still it reflects the face of heaven unchang’d, 

Unrujfled by the breeze, or sweeping blast, 


A LOVE PLAINT. 
FROM “ QUERER POR SOLO QUERER.” BY MENDOZA. 


Translated by Sir Richard Fanshaw, 1649. 


A second Argo, freighted 

With fear and avarice, 

Between the sea and skies 

Hath penetrated 

To the new world, unworn 

With the red footsteps of the snowy morn. 


Trusted to tedious hope 

So many months the corn, 

Which now begins to turn 

Into a golden crop ; 

The lusty grapes, (which plump 

Are the last farewell of the Summer's pomp.) 


How spacious spreads the vine! — 
Nursed up with how much care, 
She lives, she thrives, grows fair; 
"Bout her loved Elm doth twine; — 
Comes a cold cloud ; and lays, 

In one, the fabric of so many days. 


A silver river small 

In sweet accents 

His music vents, 

(The warbling virginal, 

‘To which the merry birds do sing — 

Timed with stops of gold® the silver string ;) 


He steals by the greenwood 

With fugitive feet; 

Gay, jolly, sweet: 

Comes me a troubled flood ; 

And scarcely one sand stays, 

To be a witness of his golden days. 


Next Spring re-crowns the plant; 
Winds raise the corn was laid ; 
The vine is pruned ; 

The rivulet new taned : — 

But in the ill | have, 

I'in left alive only to dig my grave. 


Lost Beauty, I will die, 

But I will thee recover; 

And that I die not instantly, 

Shows me more per fect love ez 

For (my soul gone before) 

I live not now to live, but to deplore. 


——— 


NOTICES OF NEW WORKS, 


Harry Franco,a Tale of the Great Panic. 
F. Saunders. 


2 vols. 


This is a very clever work, written in a free and 
unambitious style. There are scenes, in the first vo- 
lume particularly, which abound in humor and inte- 
rest, many of them reminding us, both in their concep- 
tion and the manner in which they are related, of some 
of the most noted adventures of Gil Blas; higher 
praise than this we could not bestow. Lammucks the 
drummer, Mr. Shoodas’ mock auction, and Mrs. Grigg’s 
boarding house, are hit off to the life. The readers of 
the Literary Gazette were treated with an extract from 
this work week before last; we have marked several 
passages to copy, but our limits compel us to omit all, 
except the following: the carte & manger, is the best 
specimen of negro French we remember to have seen. 

“As Mr. Marisett’s house was a long way up 


town, | was obliged to take my dinner at an eating 
house.......... Mr. Wycks, that was the name of 


* Allusions to the Tagus and golden sands. 
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the fashionable clerk, said he would introduce me, with 
a great deal of pleasure, to a first rate establishment, 
kept on the Parisian plan, which he patronized him- 
self. This was an eating house in the neighborhood 
of Wall street, kept by two yellow gentlemen, who 
chose to call themselves ‘Smith, Brothers.’ Their 
gentility was beyond dispute, for one had been a ser- 
vant in the family of a French importer, and the other 
had been second steward on board a Havre packet. 
The red and yellow window curtains, the dirty gild- 
ing about the eating room, the greasy wall, the marble 
top tables, and the bill of fare, constituted its claim to 
the title of Parisian, but If these were insumeient, the 
fare and the prices fully established its claim to this 
distinction. After I had eaten my dinner, I put the 
bill of fare into my pocket. I will give a copy of it for 
the benefit of those who may be ambitious of living 
gentecly, and who may have the means, but lack the 
art. Here it is: 

“ Carre ata Mancer. Soups—A la Julien, Des 
Weets, Potage au Lay et de Mush. Roti — Ros Bif, 
Bif au naturel, Bif a la Angloy, Dindong, ete., ete. 
Fricassee — D’Eels, Desweets. Patteys— Desweets, 
De Moutton, Paté de Pot de Clams Piser. Dessert — 
Pattey de Pumpkin, etc., ete., ete.” 





The Ruins of Athens, Titania’s Banquet, and other 
Poems. By G. Hil. Boston: Otis, Bro»ders, 
& Co. 

The principal poem in this volume was written, as 
the author informs us, at Pirwus, when Athens was 
held by the Turks. ‘The poem abounds with beautiful 
and impassioned thoughts, and the sentiments are 
such as would naturally be awakened, in a man of re- 
finement and taste, whilst lingering among the hallow- 
ed relics of Greece. 
author, that this poem is written in the Spenserian 


It is, perhaps, unfortunate for the 


stanza; the same verse having been adopted by By- 
ron, in Childe Harold, and the same subjects being treat- 
ed of in both poems, the reader cannot avoid drawing 
comparisons ; when we read (to exemplify our mean- 
ing) the thirty-ninth stanza of The Ruins of Alhens, 
beginning — 

“ The morn is up, with cold and dewy eye 

Peeps, like a vestal from her cloister, forth, 

In blushing brightness,” — 
we are directly reminded of this stanza in Childe Ha- 
rold, 
“The morn is up again, the dewy morn, 
With breath all incense, and with cheek all bloom,” ete. 
and although Mr. Hill's stanza is beautiful, it suffers 
by comparison. 

Tilania’s Banquet is characterized by great elegance 
of thought and fancy ; the same may be said of nearly 
all the poems in this beautiful volume. The minor 
lyrical pieces evince great delicacy of sentiment, and 
sweetness of versification ; the following, 
of Mytclene, is very pretty: 


To a Jewess 


“ There’s beauty, though the light they shed 
Beam darkly, in thy cheek and eye, — 
The beauty that, when day has fled, 

Is imaged in the starry sky. 

Though richest gems thy brow entwine, 
Half-hidden by its braided tress ; 

‘To me they but unheeded shine, 

While gazing on thy loveliness. 

* That downeast eye, that placid cheek, 

So softly fair — the shaded rose — 
And low and quiet tones, but speak 
Of gentle passions in repose ; 

A mind with God and man at peace, 
Like waters gliding calm at even, 
And blending, in their quiet face, 
The softer tints of earth and heaven.” 


The sonnets, T @ Young Mother, and Liberty, are 
very beautiful; Mr. Hill succeeds admirably with 
what Charles Lamb called a fourteener, a species of 
poetical composition, the most difficult of all others to 








book is The Mountain Girl; we regret that we have 
not room to copy it. Altogether, this volume is one of 
which its author and our country may justly be proud. 





The Dwarf. A Dramatic Poem. By James Rees. 
New York: F. Saunders. 


The Dwarf is a dramatic story of considerable in- 
terest, and not deficient in action. The author's versi- 
fication is generally, though not always, felicitous. 
Ao « furwable opecimen of the woth, we give Leurl- 
ci’s soliloquy in St. Mark’s Church, Venice. 


“Ye solemn temples of the voiceless dead, 

I tread along your vaulted floors, nor catch 

A human tone — nought save the mocking echo 
Of my own footsteps. Silent are ye all, 

And undisturbed ye rest. The pen of glory 
Hath traced your virtues on the sculptured stone, 
Your monumental! piles ; there sleeps Faliero ; 
Venice, his curse is on thee. New I tread 
Beside his desolate altar, the warm blood 
Turns icy in my veins. And shall her sons, 
The sons of Venice, daughter of the Isles, 
Protect their home in vain ? is every arm 
Destined to fall, and every heart to bleed ? 

O, City of the waters! thou art doomed, 

With patriot blood poured out for thee in vain. 
Shall justice keep her counsels in the dark 

Of midnight secresy, and mock the ery, 

That like the shriek of spirits warn her from 
Her coming doom ? ‘To-morrow — yes! to-morrow. 
Ye sleeping spirits, whose eternal forms, 
Carved in the solemn marble, seem to watch; 
O’er this polluted city — can ye not 

Speak to me? If the roll of future deeds 

Be opened to you, can no breathing tone 

Speak out the scerets of the morrow ? None! 
And is this all to die? — to quench at once 
The busy passions of the soul — to cool 

The fever of the brain —to hush the heart, 
And its quick throb — to stay the ruddy tide, 
And all its quick pulsations — to repose 

As warriors in their glory — move not — speak not, 
With busy thought all ended. Is it so?” 





Tortesa, the Usurer. By N.P. Willis. 8. Colman, 

8 Astor House. 

Having heretofore expressed our opinion of the me- 
rits of this play, forming a part of Colman’s Dramatic 
Library, we have only to say, that it is printed in the 
same beautiful style of its predecessor, Athenia of Da- 
mascus, 





The Literary Examiner, and Western Monthly Re- 
view. Pittsburg, Penn. 

We have received the first number of a new perio- 
dical, bearing the above title, well filled with able pa- 
pers on entertaining and diversified subjects. The 
work is edited by E. B. Fisher and W. H. Burleigh, 
and presents strong claims to the public for a liberal 
support. Erastus Brooks, Esq., is agent for the work 
in this city. 


cently “realized a fortune on morus multicaulis,” 
asks us to copy the following. We cheerfully comply 
with his request, and congratulate him upon his good 
fortune. } 


PARAPHRASTIC LINES. 


“ Scilicet uxorem cum dote, fidemque, et amicos, 
Et genus, et formam regina Pecunia donat, 
Ac bene nummatum decorant Suadela Venusque.” 


Hor. 


I sucd and sighed to win a bride ; 
Yet so long my wooing tarried, 

I really did begin to think 
I never should get married. 

With ma’ and miss I ever failed, 
Though no man’s morals sounder ; 

Till wealth came in, and then I got 





execute happily; but the finest minor poem in the 


A thirty thousand pounder, 


EE 


When formerly I needed tick — 
E’en the tailors wore blank looks — 
Now all are but too proud to have 
My name upon their books ; 
My lonely doors no friend approached, — 
| Pree but single knocks ; 
Now I want beds for those who crowd 
Their dear friend’s sporting box. 


My family? O no one knew, — 
All the lips in scorn would curl — 
Now my family’s grown old, and I’m 
Thid cousin to an arl. 
Bull-necked and bandy-legged was I; 
Now the Belvidere Apollo 
In form is but a fool to me -— 
I’m told I beat him hollow. 


Each painter wants to paint my face, 
Sculptors to cast my noddle ; 

The academicians, too, have all 
Besought me for a model. 

Of yore, if e’er I rose to speak, 
Loud coughing dinned my ears; 

“ Great cheering” welcomes now my words, 
With frequent “hears” and “ cheers.” 


The women once were wont to call 
Me bilious, dark, and yellow ; 
Now even the men allow that I'm 
A “fine good-looking fellow.” 
Such do the changes prove, I ween, 
In this life’s mottled span, 
Between one when one’s not, and when 
One is, a monied man. 





SERGEANT TALFOURD’S COPYRIGHT 
BILL. 


I wonder at the inconsistency and inconsiderateness 
of some lawyers high in office, who, in opposing Mr. 
Sergeant ‘Talfourd’s Bill, argue that nothing but what 
is substantial is property. ‘The same lawyers, at the 
same time, would direct a jury to award the amount of 
damages done toward a husband, not because he has 
been deprived of his wife’s person, but of her affec- 
tions and her socicty. Now by society and affections 


the moral ismeant. These, although they are proved 
! 





[A correspondent who writes to us that he has re- | 


plainly enough to have been transferable, are not tangi- 
| ble, are not substantial, and at the moment when they 
were transferred, must have been of a value infinites- 
simally small to the plaintiff. The person, which would 
be the heavier loss, is much the same as it was before. 
Substantial as it may be, not a word is said about it. 
If nothing but substances can be property, then no 
| author has a right, from the beginning, to any thing 
else in his works than the paper manuscript; then the 
publisher buys from one man what belongs equally ‘to 
all, since he from whom he buys it has no more right 
to the production of his brain for a single day than for 
acentury. But, if he has a rightto it for a singleday, 
he has the same right forever. He has bought at a 
| great price the precious seed of an imperishable plant. 
Have strangers the same right to gather its fruit that 
| he and his children have? If strangers may not gather 
itthis year, may they gather it next! Have they 
more right to it after sixty years than after six — after 
six hundred than after sixty ? Certainly not, if it 
ever was property at all, and that property never was 
alienated by the proprietor. He has abstained all his 


_ | lifetime from more lucrative labors — he has abstained 


| from all the scrambles for public offices — he hath with- 
drawn from festivity, from conviviality, from friend- 
ship — he has lost the past, he is willing to lose the 
present, and you swear that he shall lose the future ! 
ion swear that the children shallbe beggars, and that, 
if the father had other views for them, he was only the 
more fool for his pains. Gentlemen, Iam here address- 
ing you, who have risen to rank and station by your 
studies. Will you calmly and deliberately continue 
to avow such sentiments! With all due respect for 
the Statute-book and the Greek Testament, I cannot 
think that less intellectual power has been exerted by 
several poor authors, than - the Learned Lords, spi- 
ritual and temporal, who have latterly attained their 
elevated station by these studies. I cannot think that 
posterity, or that the intelligent and equitable of my 
contemporaries, will hold even me, obscure as I am 
and wish to be, lower than the highest of you. If so, 
with what conscience do you arbitrarily cut off the 
entail from the little property of far more estimable 
writers! If it is not enough to discourage, go on — 
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degrade; but stop—in behalf of the condemned, I 
beseech you — stop a little short of confiscation. 

Chancellor Thurlow is known to have delivered, in 
his Court, the sume opinion on copyright as our law 
officers are now delivering in Parliament; but the de- 
cisions of Chancellor Thurlow have frequently been 
reversed. In his life-time, anid indeed yet, people have | 
been too ready to believe in his favor, that where there 
are eyebrows there must be eyes, — and that the most 
roaring beasts are the strongest. . . 

Water Savace Lanpor. 

To the Editor of the London Courier. 





(PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE. ) 
Extract from a letter, dated London, May ist. 


“T have just returned from Stratford-upon-Avon, 
where I was detained several days, waiting for the ce- 
lebration in commemoration of Shakspeare’s natal day, 
which, by a singular coincidence, happened on St. 
George’s Day. The 23d of April was also the day 
of Shakspeare’s death; on the same day, Cervantes 
died in Spain, — death thus depriving in one day the 
world of its two greatest men. 

“ The celebration was a very joyous one, but less in- 
tellectual than I had anticipated. The dinner was 
served in Shakspeare Hall, which was decorated with 
great splendor. The following grace was said by the 
Chairman : “ Now good digestivn wait on appetite, and 
health o~ both.” 
ing was given: —“ Mr. George Jones, and the Ameri- 
can stage.” J enjoyed this, but was too much affected 
return thanks. 
sentimental account of my visit; let it suffice to say, 
that Stratford is a very pleasant town. 


Among the regular toasts, the follow- 


to I will not trouble you with a 


* London, for London, is very dull; the theatres are 
miserably attended; I sawthe Tempest a few nights 
since: Macready as Prospero, and Miss Faucit as 
Miranda, played to a 
boxes.” 


“beggarly account of empty 


into the remedy for the devastations of an insect which 
peculiarly attacked spinach, —the evil, the remedy, 
and the insect, being all equally imaginary. Another 
was a sonnet onthe death of Lieutenant Philip V ’ 
who was killed at the storming of Fort Muzzaboo, on 





the St. Lawrence, (fort and war equally unknown.) 
The last line was, 
“ And Marathon shall yield to Muzzaboo.” 


The jeux d@’esprit from which the last line is taken, 
deceived a very respectable old gentleman, for it 
happened, by an odd coincidence, that there had 
been missing for some years, a certain Philip V—, 
whose uncle was so much pleased with discover- 
ing the scene of his death, and with the glowing 
eulogium from a witness of his valor, that he sent five 


the sonnet. 





Schiller. — There was as much to admire in the 
every-day life and character of Schiller, as there is to 
instruct and delight in his writings; his whole man- 
ner of life and conduct was at war with the customs 
of the age; and, perhaps, in his character he resembled 


;the ancient stoical philosophers more than any other 


distinguished modern writer. 

He would never use a patent of nobility conferred 
upon him by the Emperor of Germany, though not in- 
sensible of the friendly motives of the donor; but he 
considered the gift of no value, because it was one as 
often bestowed upoa the worthless as the meritorious. 
‘The patent lay for many years neglected, and stumb- 
ling over it one day in company with a friend, he said, 
“You did not know I was a noble ;” and thus saying, 
he flung the patent back to its old hiding-place. 





William Leggett. — We notice, with regret, the death 


of this gentleman. Mr. Leggett was for many years 





“IT have read Miss Martineau’s new novel, Deer- 
brook, and consider it by far her finest work ; you 
will probably have it reprinted in N. Y., before this 
reaches you; it is published here in3 vols., at 27 shi- 
lings sterling ; think of this, when you are reading it 
at a cost, probably, of fifty cents. Colburn is publish- 
ing the Life of the Duke of Wellington, in monthly 
parts ; the first is just out: every part to be splendidly 
ornamented with portraits, views of battles, etc. There 
has been an unusual number of American works re- 


published here lately; Channing’s, and Hoffman’s, | 


have sold the best. 


“L., the homeliest man in England, has been very | 


civil to me: it was at his expense that Bulwer, some | 


: cat 
years since, perpetrated the following: ‘ What did 
you say,’ asked Sergeant Talfourd, ‘when you first | 
saw him ?’—‘] looked at his figure, and said, grace !’ | 


| 


was Bulwer’s reply. 
“To make amends for this worthless letter, I send 
you a variety of newspapers and periodicals.” 


T. 





| 
A Fine Motto.— The Mogul Sultan, Acbar, bore 
this inscription upon one of his seals, “I never knew | 
a man lost upon a straight road.” | 
Bishop Heber. — The late lamented Lord Bishop of | 
Calcutta, in his youthful days, was very fond of wri- 
ting a jeux d’esprit. 





Some of his quizzical writings 
he sent to the Gentleman’s Magazine, in which he oc- | 
‘ : | 
casionally corresponded with himself, keeping down | 
| 


t 
One of his articles 


to the dullness of his model, to the great amusement o 
the few who were in the secret. 


| connected with the press of this city, particularly with 
| the Evening Post, — he having been one of the editors 
of that paper for a long time. He was, in the earlier 
| part of his life, in the Navy, and first became known 
| to the publicas an author, by a volume of poems pub- 
| lished, we believe, in 1824, entitled, “ Leisure Hours at 
Sea, by a Midshipman in the United States Navy.” 
This work contained some poems exhibiting consider- 


able beauty, and felicity of language. He also, seve- 


ral years ago, put fortha volume, called, “ ‘Tales and 
The latest lite- 
rary pieces that we remember to have seen from his pen, 
were the “ Main Truck, or a Leap for Life,” and the 
“ Cruise of the Avenger ;” both sea sketches — written 


Sketches, by aCounty Schoolmaster.” 


with strong and thrilling power, — and fully equal to 
any of Cooper's best efforts — which is saying much. 
It is, however, as a political writer, that he is most 
generally known ; his language was forcible, and his 
reasoning energetic; indeed, his friends claim for him 
the title of being the strongest political writer in the 
country, while his opponents say that he lacked politi- 
cal judgment. Errors he had, but they were the “ in- 
firmities of genius,” and such as have been the failings 
of the most gifted minds. Were we called upon to 
sum up his general abilities, we should say that many, 


. . | 
without possessing a moiety of his talents, have risen 


to furtune and to fame, because they possessed more 
tact and cunning. Honesty of purpose, whether it 
offended friend or foe, always marked the course of 
William Leggett. 


Hon. T. Frelinghuysen. — This gentleman, alike 


distinguished by his great moral worth, and intellee- 


pounds to the editor of the Magazine for the author of 


= 
our University. For the interest of this institution, a 
more fortunate selection could not have been made ; 
and we hope and believe, that there will be no more 
reason to complain of differences, — such as have here- 
tofore divided and disgraced the government of the 
University. 


Mrs. Lewer's Repwhlication of Foreign Magazines.— 
We call the attention of our readers to the advertise- 
ment of contents of the Metropolitan, Bentley, and 
Blackwood. Mrs. Lewer is rendering infinite service 
to the literary public by these excellent and cheap re- 
publications ; the European copies cannot be imported 
short of from fifteen totwenty dollars each, per annum, 
Fraser's Magazine alone, not the largest, nor the best, 
costs us sixteen dollars, yearly. 





Niblu’s Saloon. — Mr. Niblo has opened his Garden 
and new Saloon for the public. The array of distin- 
guished performers, both vocal and instrumental, al- 
ready engaged, will ensure to this enterprising caterer 
for the public, a liberal share of their support. The 
astonishing Ravel family are engaged, and will, by 
their laughable performances, diversify the entertain- 
ments. The garden and walks have been greatly 
beautified by additional flowers, shrubbery, and orna- 
mental works of art. For particulars, the reader is 
referred to the advertisement on the cover. 


THE DRAMA. 


Park Theatre. —On Monday evening, the Tagli- 
oni’s drew a very large audience; they have become 
La Sonnambula 
was indifferently performed on ‘Tuesday evening, for 
the benefit of Mr. Jones. On Wednesday, Miss Tree 
commenced an engagement in Jon; her personation of 
this character is so beautiful and just, as to demand 
our unqualified praise. 


established favorites with the Public. 





We regret to hear that this is 
her final engagement, —at the termination of which, 

| report says, she is engaged to perform other duties than 

| those connected with the stage. 

Mr. Price has effected positive engagements with 

| Miss Inverarity, Templeton, Power, and Fitzwilliam, 

| for the ensuin 


g season ; and was at latest dates nego- 
| tiating with several other distinguished performers, 
The following season, at the principal theatres, promi- 
ses to be a very interesting one to the lovers of the 
drama. 








National Theatre.— Mr. Wallack has returned to 
| this establishment, and again, happily we think for the 
| interests of the theatre, 
He appeared, on Monday evening, 
in Tortesa, and was cordially welcomed back: in a 
brief address, he informed the audience that he had en- 
gaged, during his abseace, Mr. Chas. Kean, Mr. Van- 
}denhoff and daughter, Mr. Hill, and several other 
distinguished actors 


taken the reins of government 
in his own hands, 


Torlesa has been greatly cut 
down since its first representation, and much improved 
as an acting play. Othello T'ravestie, for the benefit 
of Mr. Blakeley, was well received on Wednesday 


evening. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
We ask the indulgence of several valued corres- 
pondents, whose communications, always acceptable, 


shall appear in due time. 


We beg of “ Byron, Jun.,” the author of “ Friend- 


) Ship,” if he has any friendship for us, to send us no 
}more of his poetry. 


He has evidently mistaken his 
calling, — and as he seems anxious to serve the Gazette 


in some w ay, &8 500m as We are in want of a carrier 


was a solemn inquiry, from Clericus Leicestrensis, | tual attainments, has been inaugurated Chancellor of | we will notify him. 
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SHELLEY. 

Immortal son of Song! who sitt'st enthroned, 
With God-like spirits, on Fame’s sky-kiss’d steep ! 
Wreathed with flowers, crowned with a sun-beam 

glory! 
Thou, whose spirit’s essence was as light’ning — 
Whose harp was like the ever fitful wind, — 
Strong as desire, or gentie as content. 
Now, breathing with the tempest’s loudest notes, 
And now, with voice of evening’s sweetest breeze, 
Wooing with kisses soft the vales of Greece, 
Hallow’d in song. Thee, Shelley, thee I hail! 
Whose heavenly strains were all too pure and deep 
To charm the world’s dull ear. Immortal bard ! 
Another age shall estimate thy worth, 
And glory in thy name — the future shall be just. 


THE DYING HEBREW AND HIS DAUGH- 
TER. 

From a curious work, entitled, “ The Devil’s Pro- 
gress ;” facetiously ascribed to the Editor of the Court 
Journal. 

A Hebrew knelt, in the dying light, — 
His eye was dim and cold, 

The hair on his brow were silver-white, 
And his blood was thin and old! 

He lifted his look to his latest sun, — 


The moon was watching, on the hill, 

The stream was staid, and the maples still, 
To hear a lover's suit, 

That — half a vow, and half a prayer, — 
Spoke less of hope than of despair: 

And rose into the calm, soft air, 

As sweet and low 

As he had heard —oh wo! oh wo! — 

The flutes of angels, long ago! — 


And for its soft and sole reply, 

A murmur, and a sweet low sigh, 
But not a spoken word ; 

And yet, they made the waters start 
Into Ais eyes who heard, 

For they told of a most loving heart, 
In a voice like that of a bird! — 

Of a heart that loved, — though it loved in vain, 
A grieving — and yet, not a pain! — 
A love that took an early root, 

And had an early doom, 

Like trees that never grow to fruit, 
And early shed their bloom! 

Of cs Bi hopes and happy smiles, 
All lost forever more ; 

Like ships that sailed for sunny isles, 
But never came to shore! 


MISCELLANEA. ee 


SERENADE, 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GREEK. 
At Salonika’s gate there sat 


For he knew that his pilgrimage was done?! . \«— oS pean whose oon _ srane . 
And as he saw God's shadow* there, ~ v: , z mond } a ' ae wen ge, 
His spirit poured itself in prayer! f ~ Ay) ‘le rae en ilded balwe: d 

. . - »" lle oer we gudec alustrade 
“ , P the (hetatian’a heawe - gh =, Be 
on a ae if the Christian’s heaven ’ Jis listening mistress hung; 
I “ ot “ys oe erica “ a ” d well she might, for he who woo’d 
‘Aede om re x ~ n, : . 7 as beauteous, brave, and young. 
1 a a “+ a ; 008 d ; t Oh! could 1 see that veiled face, 

feary on it ar nh strane ar P ’ ! 

’ & And hear that silent tongue ! 
Whose mansions are as tombs, + ‘ wo is or eel 
And long to find the father-land, : op Se peat ape econ ame 
Where there are many homes ! — > Mr dost thou take me for a bear 
Oh! grant of all yon starry thrones, \ To w accu alii wien Miner? 
Some dim and distant star, ; “| Fy So when young guts ane Sang 
Where Judah’s lost and seattered sons \ al 


May love Thee, from afar ! 

When all earth's myriad harps shall meet, 
In choral praise and prayer, 

Shall Zion's harp — of old so sweet, 
Alone be wanting, there ? 

Yet, place me in thy lowest seat, 
Though |— as now — be there, 

The Christian's seorn, the Christian’s jest; 
But let me see and hear, 

From some dim mansion in the sky, 

The bright one’s and their melody !” 

The sun goes down, with sudden gleam, 
And — beautiful as a lovely dream, 

And silently as air, — 

The vision of a dark-eyed girl, 

With long and raven hair, 

Glides in —as guardian spirits glide, — 
And lo! is kneeling by his side ; 

As if her sudden presence, there, 

Were sent, in answer to his prayer! 

(Oh! say they not that angels tread 
Around the good man’s dying-bed !) 

His child! — his sweet and sinless child! — 
And as he gazed on her, 

He knew his God was reconciled, 

And this the messenger, — 

As sure as God had hang on high, 

The promise-bow betore his eye! — 
Earth’s purest hope thus o’ey him flung, 
To poirt his heaven-ward faith, 

And life’s most holy feeling strong, 

To sing him into death ! 

And, on his daughter's stainless breast, 
The dying Hebrew sought his rest ! 
THE FOLLOWING GEM IS FROM THE SAME WORK. 
He stood beside a cottage lone, 

And listened to a lute, 

One summer eve when the breeze was gone, 
And the nightingale was mute! 


* Plato calls Truth, the body of God, and Light, his 
shadow ! — perhaps the sublimest vf all conceptions, ha- 
ving a merely mortal breast for their birth-place. 


Intended Voyage of Discovery.— During the past 
week, the dockyards at Chatham have presented a 
scene of unusual bustle, in consequence of the fitting 
out of two bomb-ships, intended for scientific discove- 


Captain James C. Ross, R. N. ‘The project was start- 
ed by the Royal Society, and Government have, for 
that purpose, commissioned her Majesty’s ships Terror 
and Hecla. ‘The vessels will not be ready forthe voy- 
age tll the commencement of the month of August en- 
suing. — London paper. 


Unknown Animals.—'Two of the most rare and 
beautiful animals that have hitherto come to the know- 
ledge of naturalists, were yesterday landed in the East 
India Docks, from on board the Seringapatam, Cap- 
tain Denny. ‘They are a male and female deer, of the 
finest milk-white color, without a single blemish or spot 
of any other shade, and with large full eyes of an ex- 
quisite pink hue. ‘Their proportions are perfectly sym- 
metrical, and about the size of the fallowdeer. They 
were taken among the fastnesses of the mountains in 
Northern India, and are the only pair yet obtained in 
that country. ‘They were disembarked, together with 
some other quadrupeds and birds, with great care, by 
the keepers of the Surrey Zoological Gardens, to which 
establishment they are consigned.— London Courter. 


Discovery of an Ancient Statueof Queen Elizabeth. 
— The workmen who were engaged, some time since, 
in taking down an old public house, adjoining St. Dun- 
stan’s church in Fleet street, discovered in one of the 
ecllars an ancient statue of Queen Elizabeth, which 
formerly stood in a nave of the old church, The pa 
rochial authorities, since its discovery, have viii to 
place it on the east side of the church, fronting Fleet- 
street. The statue has been removed into the paved 
yard, and workmen will immediately commence erect- 
ing a granite pedestal, on which it wil be placed. Some 
damage was done to it after it was taken down from 
the old church —the top of the nose being broken off. 
The figure is allowed to be one of the best that was 





sculptured of that monarch, 


ries in a high southern latitude, under the command of 





ORIGINAL FACETIZ. 


We are much gratified, by having it in our power, to 

lay before our readers the following correspondence : 
“ Connecticut Hotel, Water-st. 

“ We, the undersigned, passengers in the Sloop Polly, 
on her last passage from Sawpitts, beg to present you 
with a lithographed portrait of Capt. Cook, as a token 
of our regard for your great skill and coolness, mani_ 
fested during the severe shower on Thursday even- 
ing, while passing through Hurl Gate. To your sea- 
manship displayed on that occasion, the preservation 
of a valuable cargo of onions, together with the lives 
of your passengers and much poultry, may justly be 
attributed. 

(Signed) 
“ Socrates Sears, and seven others. 
“ To Capt, Jonathan Brown.” 
(REPLY. ) 
“ Sloop Polly, Peck Slip. 
“‘T return you my thanks for the portrait of Capt. 
Cook. Except Noah, Capt. Cook was, undoubtedly, 
the boldest navigator the world ever saw. N. B. -— 
The Polly sails on Saturday; if you have any freight, 
send it down as soon as possible. 
(Signed) 
** Jonathan Brown. 
“ To Socrates Sears, and seven others.” 





London, April 26th. 

Latest Information relative to the Queen. — Although 
the clouds yesterday wore a threatening aspect, Her 
Majesty signified her intention of taking a short walk 
in the gardens of the Royal Palace. Accordingly, at 
twenty minutes past two, Her Majesty, accompanied 
by four Maids of Honor, left the Palace, and we deep- 
ly regret to state, that Her Majesty had walked only 
nine minutes and a half, when Her worst fears were 
realized, — for the rain began to fall in few, but unu- 
sually large drops. No sooner was this fact made ap- 
parent to Her Majesty, than, with that presence of 
mind which, on the most trying occasions, never de- 
serts Her, Her Majesty immediately opened and raised 
Her umbrella. It cannot but be gratifying to Her Ma- 
jesty’s loving subjects, to hear that Her Majesty re- 
turned to the Palace as little agitated, and apparently 
with as littl concern at the untoward event, as did 
either of the Maids of Honor who accompanied Her 
Majesty. 


Latin Pun. — Tu doces—thou tea-chest. 
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